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Die Bauernbefreiung in dent Alteren Teil Preussens. Von Georg 
Knapp. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1887. 

Die Landarbeiter in Knechtschaft und Freiheit. Von Georg 
Knapp. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1890. — 92 pp. 

Abhandlungen aus dem Staatswissenschaftlichen Seminar: Die 
Untergang des Bauernstandes in Neu- Vorpommern und Riigen (Stras- 
burg, 1888), von Karl Johannes Fuchs. Gutsherren und Bauern 
in Lifiand (Strasburg, 1890), von A. von Transehe-Roseneck. 
Bauer und Guisherr in Kur-Sachsen (Strasburg, 1892), von J. E. 
Haun. Die Bauernbefreiung in Oesterreich (Leipzig, 1892), von 
C. Grunberg. 

Professor Knapp's recent labors in political science may perhaps be 
best described as a study of the evolution of the agricultural population 
in Germany. In the works here under review, however, he has confined 
himself simply to an examination of the agricultural constitution of 
Prussia. Applying in this smaller field his somewhat original methods 
of research, he has made an exhaustive examination of old land records, 
royal edicts, legislative enactments and the like, and has set before us a 
remarkably clear picture of the original condition and gradual decadence 
of the Prussian peasant class. 

Knapp's labors in the field of economics should not, however, be 
judged from his writings alone. Credit is really due him for a larger 
work than this. During the last years he has drawn under his personal 
influence in the University of Strasburg a number of the younger German 
economists, each of whom has undertaken to investigate some one of 
the Germanic countries on the lines along which Knapp himself has 
studied Prussia. Each of these young men has had the advantage of 
Knapp's advice and personal supervision in his work, and already the 
results of this collaboration are appearing in the literature of the science. 
There have already been published the works whose titles are given 
above, and at present I understand that Dr. Wittich's work on Lower 
Saxony is ready for the press. In this way Knapp hopes ultimately to 
build up a larger composite work and to contribute thus to science an 
accurate history of the agricultural development of the Germanic coun- 
tries. Much still remains to be done, but from Knapp's own preliminary 
investigations and from such of the books as have already appeared, I 
can perhaps give a general idea of the work now being carried on in 
Strasburg. In doing so, however, I will take the liberty of drawing 
more from Knapp's class-room lectures and seminarium talks than from 
his actual publications. 

In mapping out the different sections of Germany for detailed investi- 
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gation, Knapp found in the first place that the agricultural development 
of the East and of the West had been along quite divergent paths. So, 
as a more or less accurate line of division, he took the Stoe, the Elbe, 
the Saale and the Danube rivers, and laid out his plans for research 
accordingly. On the west of this line lay old Germany, settled originally 
by independent peasant householders in their village and mark com- 
munities. These householders, as time went on, came one and all under 
the jurisdiction and protection of the Grundherren or overlords, paying 
in return therefor certain rents in produce or services. This, however, 
Knapp says was a purely legal relationship, based on reciprocal rights of 
property. The peasants still retained their vested rights in their land as 
proprietors. They never were bound to the soil, nor did they ever come 
into any form of personal servitude to their lords. Even the old Peas- 
ant War was, according to Knapp, but a protest on the part of the peas- 
ants against the abuses which the lords had made of their rights, and it 
should in no way be looked upon as a revolt against the entire system 
of land tenures. The conditions were exactly the same as prevailed 
in France before the Revolution. Rents to the lords for their land and 
rents to the state as taxes seemed too onerous to the French peasant, 
so he freed himself from his feudal dues and never really compensated 
the lord for the loss of his legal rights. In West Germany this same 
separation of lord and peasant was carried through, but not till much 
later, in 1 830-1 848, and here the lords were fully indemnified. 

Before entering into any account of the agricultural constitution of 
the eastern Germanic countries, Knapp, with his characteristic desire for 
clearness, is careful to remind us at the outset that this section of the 
country was not settled until the days of peasant military service had 
passed away, and the knights, with their armed retainers, had taken 
their places as trained soldiers in the service of the lords. Thus Knapp 
explains the presence of the dominant class of the East, the Gutsherren, 
or squires, who were in fact but the descendants of the knights and 
heirs to their estates. The margraves were originally granted huge 
tracts of this undeveloped Eastern land, peasant householders began to 
settle it and cultivate it in their village and mark communities, as in the 
West, and as a means of protection against attacks from the Slavs, a 
body of knights were also granted holdings in and among the peasantry 
in return for military service. So they lived at first, peasants and 
knights side by side, each class, however, entirely independent of the 
other. But by degrees knightly service in turn became an antiquated 
form of military organization, and the margraves, in their endeavors to 
build up firm political power on their old hereditary estates, began to rely 
more and more on their ever-increasing standing armies. The knights, 
then, being excluded from their profession as soldiers, became an idle 
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and even dangerous class. The margraves, too, absorbed now in the 
more engrossing cares of state, were unable to attend to their original 
agricultural interests as before. To satisfy the demands of their peas- 
ant settlers on the one hand, and to keep the knights from lawless 
careers on the other, what more natural than that the margraves should 
turn over to their quondam soldier class the practical management of 
their estates ? 

Such was exactly the course of development which ensued, and 
Knapp here goes on to show how the knights, or squires, as we may 
better call them, gradually assumed all rights of the margraves over the 
peasants, and, having acquired full control, began then to oppress their 
new inferiors more and more by absorbing their land and reducing them 
to a state of personal bondage. Thus it went on in Prussia till after the 
Seven Years' War, when Frederick the Great, taking the cause of his 
peasant class to heart, instigated a reform movement. His first aim was 
to free his peasants from their condition of personal servitude to the 
squires. On his own domains, which were worked by a class of Pdchter, 
or professional farmers, much in the same way as the squires worked 
their private estates, this was accomplished by royal edicts. In 1808 
the reform movement begun by Frederick was extended in statutory 
form by Stein, and made to cover private estates as well as royal domains. 

The peasants of Prussia were then, it is true, no longer serfs, but their 
onerous dues of rent and services still remained, and in return the 
squires gave scarcely anything. The problem then before Hardenberg 
was to separate peasant and squire and to place the two classes on a 
purely contractual basis. A national assembly was called by the king, 
— the first, by the way, as Knapp adds, which had ever convened in 
Prussia, — to consider the matter. None of the peasants, however, had 
a voice in this or any of the later assemblies called for the same purpose, 
and from beginning to end the squires held the advantage. As a result 
only the well-to-do peasants were able to free themselves from their 
feudal bonds, and that, too, at the cost of half their holdings. So the 
squires increased their estates in area and still retained the services of 
the poorer peasants to work them. Thus the reform dragged on until 
these poorer peasants at last joined the ranks of the malcontents of 1848 
and called more loudly for release from old feudal ties. After this Man- 
teuffel took hold and a more thorough-going reform was instituted. The 
government then stepped in and through its Renten-Banken has since 
been able to satisfy all demands of peasants and squires. 

During all these years of abuse and reform, however, the peasants 
themselves were decreasing in number as a class. The wars of the 
time laid waste the holdings of many, and, unable afterward to build 
them up and still perform the heavy services required of them on the 
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squires' estates, they dropped one after the other to the position of day 
laborers for hire. For this class the legislative reforms of Prussia gave 
no relief, and so they remain to-day, farm laborers on the squires' estates, 
an agricultural proletariat. 

How to help this class is now the question. Knapp does not attempt 
to solve this last remnant of the agricultural labor problem ; he con- 
siders his work done in showing the conditions and changes in the past 
— what the agricultural laborer of Prussia is and whence he came. In 
his class-room talks, however, Knapp draws rather a striking parallel 
between this decadence of the Prussian peasant class and that of the 
artisan class of to-day. The one he calls the labor problem of the eigh- 
teenth century, the other that of the nineteenth. Each was at first a 
proprietary class enjoying the fruits of their own labor, and free to come 
and go as they would. Farming on a large scale and the concentration 
of agricultural capital in the hands of the squires drove the peasant free- 
holder to the wall and reduced him to the condition of a serf or day 
laborer ; so in the labor problem which confronts us to-day we find that 
the old free hand worker is being crushed by the weight of industrial 
capital and is becoming a slave to great manufacturing interests. What 
legislation has accomplished for the agricultural laborer, Knapp has 
shown us ; and he only suggests now that the Prussian government might 
well exert itself more effectually in somewhat the same way for the bene- 
fit of its fast-increasing industrial proletariat. 

Such in rough outline is the scope of the work going on in Strasburg 
under Knapp's supervision. It is a work which will perhaps attract but 
little popular attention, but it is one which is deserving of widespread 
scientific consideration, and which should evoke imitation in other 

countries. 

Lindley Miller Keasbey. 



Ueberdie Gutsherrlich-Biiuerlichen Rechtsverhaltnisse inderMark 
Brandenburg vom 16 bis 18 Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Fr. Grossmann. 
Staats- und Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, herausgegeben von 
G. Schmoller, IX, 4. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1890. — 
138 pp. 

" The history of the emancipation of the peasants is the history of 
the social question of the eighteenth century " in Europe ; and since 
Professor Knapp of Strasburg, with this appeal to the attention of eco- 
nomic students, issued his substantial treatise on The Emancipation of 
the Peasants, and the Origin of the Agricultural Laborers in the Older 
Portions of Prussia (1887), a considerable literature has begun to grow 
up on the subject. The greater part of this literature, however, does 



